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In Memoriam 
Francis Dvornik 
(A ug. 14, 1892-Nov. 4, 1975) 

Fr. Francis Dvomik died in Moravia, the country of his birth, which 
he regularly visited in the last years of his life and where several members 
of his family still live in his native village. 

His scholarly contributions to our knowledge of Byzantine church his¬ 
tory, medieval Byzantine society and Slavic culture are so outstanding that 
it would be impossible to do them justice in a short necrology. Let us 
simply remind our readers that the list of his publications, printed in 
1973 {Dumbarton Oaks Papers 27) on the occasion of his eightieth birth¬ 
day, contains the titles of 3Q books or monographs and 133 articles, which 
earned the author world-wide recognition as one of the outstanding his¬ 
torians of our times. 

Fr. Dvornik’s early life was as a Roman Catholic priest, but, like many 
leaders of the Czech national revival, he began very early to nourish a 
passionate interest in the work of the holy Apostles of the Slavs, Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius, who brought Christianity to Moravia not from the Latin 
West but from the Byzantine East, and introduced in that country the 
Christian liturgy in the native language of the Slavs. Dvornik’s first book, 
which after earning him a doctorate at the Sorbonne, made him known as 
a historian, was Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IXe slide (1926), soon 
followed by Les Legends de Constantin et de Methode vues de Byzance 
(1933). 

While pursuing his Cyrillo-Methodian research, Dvornik was led to 
study Byzantine Christianity and, more particularly, the great ecclesiastical 
figure who was primarily responsible for the Slavic mission of the two 
brothers of Thessalonica: Patriarch Photius. During the war years, while 
a refugee in England, Dvomik worked on a monograph on Photius, which 
appeared in London in 1948 {The Photian Schism: History and Legend). 
The result of this study was that the Christian West, which was used to 
seeing Photius as nothing but a disreputable schismatic, learned again to 
see the Byzantine patriarch as an eminent Christian leader. Dvornik’s 
findings vindicated to a large extent the traditional Byzantine and Orthodox 
view of the relations between the see of Rome and the East during the 
Middle Ages, and thus had important ecumenical implications. In the 
same context, Dvornik’s next book, The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium 
and the Legend of the Apostle Andrew (1958), in spite of its rather un¬ 
assuming title, provides a key for the understanding of the ecclesiological 
conflict between Rome and the East, and again makes the East’s opposi¬ 
tion to medieval Roman primacy more comprehensible. 

It is not possible to dwell here on Dvornik’s other works: three volumes 
on the history of Eastern Europe and the Slavs, a two-volume study of 
Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy (1966), and a great 
number of publications smaller in size but not in importance. 

A man of immense personal charm, of child-like simplicity, maintaining 
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until his very last days the best traditions of Czech hospitality at his home 
near Harvard’s Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, where he 
was an emeritusy Fr. Dvornik also knew how to cherish his Christian faith, 
his priesthood and his hope for God’s Kingdom. May his memory be 
eternal. 

--John Meyendorff 


The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Elias Bitar (75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Philip at St. Nicholas Orthodox Cathedral, Los Angeles, 
California, on December 7, 1975. 

John Katsarelis (’75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Eminence, Archbishop Sylvester of Montreal and Canada at St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, New York, on October 4, 1975. 

Carl Lardiero (’75 )was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Dmitri of Hartford and New England at St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Chapel, Crestwood, New York, on November 21, 1975. 

Joseph Nakajima (’75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Ireney at St. Sergius Chapel, Syosset, New York, on 
October 8, 1975. 

David Vernak (’75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace 
Bishop Theodosius of Pittsburgh and West Virginia at Holy Ghost 
Orthodox Church, Ambridge, Pennsylvania, on October 12, 1975. 


FACULTY 

Mr. John H. Erickson presented a paper on “Freedom and Commitment 
in Orthodox Theological Education” at a symposium on “Theological 
Education—Freedom and Commitment,” Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Missouri (Oct. 22); and a paper on “Byzantine Ecclesiology and the 
State: The Problem of Oikonomid*^ at a joint session of the American 
Society of Church History and the Catholic Historical Association, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the American Historical As¬ 
sociation, Atlanta, Georgia (Dec. 29). 

Fr. Thomas Hopko spoke on “The Priesthood” at the national meeting of 
the American Church Union of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
Jackson, Miss. (Oct. 13); gave a paper on “Religion in America” at 
the Orthodox-Lutheran-Reformed Consultation at St. Vladimir’s Semi¬ 
nary (Nov. 7-8); spoke on “Liturgy and Education” at the Orthodox 
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Education Conference (Dormition Greek Orthodox Church, Racine, 
Wise., Nov. 15) and was the main speaker at the Annual Clergy Con¬ 
ference, the Episcopal Diocese of Toronto, Ont. (Nov. 18-20). He 
was a delegate of the Orthodox Church in America to the World Council 
of Churches General Assembly, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Professor Veselin Kesich participated in the Orthodox-Lutheran-Reformed 
Consultation at St. Vladimir’s Seminary (Nov. 7-8). 

Fr. John Meyendorff participated in an Orthodox Theological Consulta¬ 
tion on “Liturgy and Witness” at Etchmiadzine, Armenia, on Sept. 
16-20, and chaired the last meeting of the Orthodox-Lutheran-Reformed 
Consultation at St. Vladimir’s Seminary on Nov. 7-8. He was appointed 
Senior Fellow of the Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, 
Harvard University, and attended the Senior Fellows meeting in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., on Nov. 22. A new edition of his book Christ in Eastern 
Christian Thought was published by St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann took part in the second meeting of the “Hart¬ 
ford Group” (Sept. 5-7). As the guest of the Association of Orthodox 
Priests of Finland (Sept. 23-Oct. 1), he gave a lecture on “Orthodoxy 
and the West” at the University of Helsinki and a series of lectures at 
the annual Priests’ Seminar at Kuopio. He also lectured at Trinity 
College, Toronto (Nov. 1). 


Notes on Contributors 

Georges Barrois is Professor Emeritus, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Visiting Professor of Old Testament at the Seminary. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at 
the Seminary. 

Dimitry Pospielovsky is Assistant Professor of Russian History at the 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Christos Yannaras, a younger Greek theologian, has written such books 
as Metaphysics of the Body and Theology of the Absence and Ignorance 
of God. 
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Palamism Revisited 


Georges Barrois 


A recent issue of htina (vol. 19, no. 3, [1974]) is devoted en- 
tirely to a re-examination of the theology of St. Gregory Palamas in 
the light of its patristic and early Byzantine antecedents. Five articles, 
written by a group of scholars from the Centre d'etudes **Istina'\^ are 
prefaced by an unsigned editorial which challenges the interpretation 
offered some fifteen years ago by Fr. Meyendorff in his Introduction 
d Vetude de Gr^goire Palamas and also the Palamite theology de¬ 
veloped by a number of prominent contemporary writers from Greece 
and from the Orthodox diaspora. The gist of the editorial is that the 
teaching of Palamas, once the effervescence of the fourteenth-century 
controversy had subsided (to be sure by reason of pronouncements 
by regular synods and the authority of the Patriarchal throne), had 
ceased to be a leading factor in Orthodox theology and was for¬ 
gotten, neglected or even opposed until the present revival. 

Istina*s editorialist sees a proof of this in the fact, already men¬ 
tioned by the late Fr. Jugie in his massive articles in the Dictionnaire 
de TMologie Catholique, that the reading of the Synodikon of 1351, 
with anathematisms against Palamas’ adversaries and with formulae 


^The study-center Istina, of which the review bearing the same name 
is the organ, succeeded the foundation by a group of French Dominicans 
of the St. Basil’s seminary for the formation and spiritual direction of 
“Russian Catholic” clergy. The review Istina, published since 1954, replaced, 
with a program enlarged to meet the needs of contemporary ecumenism, 
the former Russie et Chritienti, 
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of glorification to the saint, originally prescribed in connection with 
the celebration of the Sunday of Orthodoxy, the first Sunday in Great 
Lent,^ was discontinued in Russia in the mid-eighteenth century, in 
contrast with the Greek usage. Yet the substance of the Synodikon 
never ceased to be found in the synaxarion of the second Sunday of 
the Lenten Triodion, when St. Gregory Palamas is universally com¬ 
memorated in Orthodoxy, just as the third Sunday in Lent is devoted 
to the veneration of the life-giving Cross, and as St. John of the Lad¬ 
der and St. Mary of Egypt are memorialized respectively on the fourth 
and fifth Sundays. What appears to have been an adjustment of rub¬ 
rics by decision of the Holy Synod and the imperial authority in no 
way implies the deliberate repudiation or demotion of a doctrine 
solemnly endorsed by the Church. 

It remains that Palamism, after its definitive recognition by the 
Synod of 1351 and subsequent reception by Orthodoxy as a whole, 
had lost some of its original impetus. In the anticlimax which followed 
the doctrinal disputes of the fourteenth century, it shared in the com¬ 
mon predicament of Orthodox theology, and this may be explained in 
part by a number of extraneous factors: in the Greek area, the pre¬ 
carious status of the Church under the Ottoman domination, the fight 
for independence in the nineteenth century, the wars and political up¬ 
heavals of the twentieth; in Russia, the “time of troubles,” the subjec¬ 
tion of the Church to czarist rule, the westernizing policies of Peter 
the Great and Catherine II, the social and political unrest that were a 
prelude to the Revolution. There was little opportunity for genuine 
Orthodox pursuits in the field of theology amidst those disturbances, 
and over against the overwhelming tendencies of Renaissance human¬ 
ism, the rationalism of the Enlightenment and its nineteenth century 
derivatives. Orthodoxy had to regain its independence from uncon¬ 
genial cultures and ideologies imported from without. Russian eccle¬ 
siastical academies had to recover from western European textbooks, 
which, incidentally, had been written at a time when theological schol¬ 
arship, Catholic and Protestant, was certainly not at its best. In Rus¬ 
sia, the liberation had begun with the Slavophiles, but Orthodox 
theology, in order to be again constructive, needed to rejuvenate its 
methods and to renew vital ties with the patristic tradition which had 
been obscured through neglect, but had lost nothing of its fecundity. 

The rise of “Neo-Palamism” is an integral part of this revival. 
We use quotation marks deliberately. In fact, Neo-Palamism is au- 


*For a critical edition and analysis of the Synodikon, see Jean Gouillard, 
“Le Synodikon de TOrthodoxie,” in Travaux et Mimoires II (Centre de 
recherches d’histoire et civilisation byzantine, Paris, 1967). 
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thentic Palamism, not a late derivative, not a modified Palamism, as 
E. von Ivanka suggests.® They have the same goal: an immediate 
participation of the Christian in the life of the Triune God, Secoolc;; 
same starting point and same metaphysical principle: the distinction 
between the divine essense, oOoia, and the energy or energies, 
dvEpyeta, 

A critical edition of the texts should make possible for the first 
time a valid interpretation and evaluation of the theology of Palamas, 
in relation to the framework of historical events in which it developed. 
Fr. Meyendorff opened the way as early as 1959 with his scholarly 
edition and French translation of the Triads for the Defense of the 
Holy Hesychasts, a second edition of which has recently appeared. 
The complete works of the saint are now available in the edition (nat¬ 
urally in Greek) of Professor P. Christou, of Thessalonica, whom we 
cannot thank enough for helping us out of the maze of fragments 
scattered in bewildering array, heretofore without guaranty of authen¬ 
ticity or textual correctness of the pieces. One of Istina's essayists, 
Juan Sergio Nadal, S.J., announces the forthcoming edition of the 
Antirrhetic Treatises of Akindynos, one of the principal opponents of 
Palamas in the fourteenth-century controversy. As for Barlaam the 
Calabrian, the other and most vocal adversary of Palamas, he remains 
what he probably was, a bad theologian, in Fr. Meyendorff s words.** 

The editorialist of Istina regards Meyendorff’s Introduction d 
Vetude de Gregoire Palamas as the basic work for some time to come. 
Yet he is not willing to concede the fundamental thesis, namely (in 
his own words) that “the patristic doctrine of the Christian’s diviniza- 
tion implies the Palamite dogma of a real distinction, in God, of the 
essence and the energies.” This description is receivable with some 
reservation regarding the words real distinction^ which call for further 
comment. The so-called “dogma” insures the possibility of an imme¬ 
diate vision of God by the Christian. There is no compelling reason 
why we should see in this the emergence, or rather resurgence, of a 
Neo-Platonic metaphysics of emanatism and, conversely, of what the 
editorialist calls une participation degradee in the divine essence. It 
would admittedly be possible to find some justification for this view 
in Dionysius, the revered source of Byzantine as well as of medieval 


®Cf. Jean Meyendorff, Introduction d litude de Gregoire Palamas, 
p. 309 f. E. von Ivanka, “Le fondement patristique de la doctrine palamite,” 
in Actes du IXe congres international des etudes byzantines, II (1956) 
p. 127 f. 

'‘Cf. UEglise et les igUses, II (Chevetogne, 1955) pp. 47-64. 
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Latin theology, but this is emphatically not the way Palamas read it, 
as Fr. Meyendorff has clearly shown. 

Istina's editorialist acknowledges that the thesis of Fr. Meyen¬ 
dorff was received with favor in Orthodox circles, but quotes, in con¬ 
trast with this quasi-unanimity, the contrary opinion of such “eminent 
byzantinologists” as H.-G. Beck, or of such “well-informed scholars” 
as E. von Ivanka. This is his and their right, but I cannot help hear¬ 
ing a sour note when I am told that these scholars took pains at¬ 
tentively to scrutinize the patristic tradition which Palamism, and 
Neo-Palamism as well, claim to bring to its logical conclusion; as if 
the Orthodox theologians whom Istina lists with praise did not do 
so! 

There is little wonder that the editorialist feels dismayed at some 
Roman scholars who would regard Palamism as a valid alternative to 
scholastic theology. The essays may even indicate a mustering (un¬ 
official) of theologians eager to uphold the “solid” doctrine of St. 
Thomas recommended by several popes and by Vatican authorities 
with a warning against the importation of divergent systems of thought 
into Catholic institutions of learning. This would explain why the 
editorialist reserved a Parthian arrow for the unnamed Uniate prelate 
who had the unfortunate idea of reintroducing the memory of St. 
Gregory Palamas into the liturgy of his Church! 

The theme developed in the essays is that Palamas has indeed 
used categories and expressions already found in the Church Fathers, 
and has borrowed some of their theologoumena in support of a doc¬ 
trinal exposition which however lacks precision, even coherence, and 
which therefore cannot be regarded as an authentic development of 
patristic tradition, but rather a mediocre outgrowth of Byzantine spec¬ 
ulation in a context of puny disputes. The essayists of Istina hold the 
view that Neo-Palamism is doubtfully justified in its attempt at bring¬ 
ing the original doctrine of Palamas back to its central place in Ortho¬ 
doxy, the very place assigned to it by the Synodikon. The inferences 
which Neo-Palamism claims to draw from the teaching of the saint, 
whatever their intrinsic merit, are as such unacceptable to the theo¬ 
logians of Istina, unwilling as they are to make a sufficient allowance 
for the hesitations of a terminology which tries to express the realities 
under scrutiny in the fourteenth century, and by then not in sharp 
focus. 

The first essay, by Jean Philippe Houdret, a Carmelite, traces 
the antecedents of Palamas’ fundamental distinction between the di¬ 
vine essence and the energies in the Cappadocian Fathers. The 
essence, o6o(a, is inaccessible, the energies, ivipysicni, are “perceived 
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by us in their visible and accessible terms.”® A text of St. Basil (£p. 
234), by making this distinction, bridges the chasm between apo- 
phatic and cataphatic theology, but leaves wide open the question of 
the way in which God becomes known to us: is it the way of analogy, 
starting from our knowledge of created beings, or the way of causali¬ 
ty, both indirect; or is it, directly and immediately, a knowledge of 
God akin to vision? Gregory of Nyssa, in his homily on the sixth 
beatitude, “Blessed are the pure in heart” (PG 44:1264-1277), likes 
to think of a more intimate knowledge than the conjectural one 
(oToxocatiKcoq) reached by the theologians, for “those with a pure 
heart shall see God.” The distinction essence-energies is thus, at least 
implicitly, related to the possibility of contemplating Him who, ac¬ 
cording to the oOaia, is unapproachable (dcTipooLToq) and impervi¬ 
ous to human reason (dvE^i/viaoToc;). There is little doubt that this 
doctrine, especially as it is formulated by St. Gregory of Nyssa, is 
“susceptible of an interpretation properly Palamite”—an understate¬ 
ment! It is rather surprising that Houdret, by a sudden about-face, 
esteems that the doctrine of the Cappadocians on the divine names— 
another problem, that of semantics—runs counter the Palamite thesis 
“of the real distinction,^ in God,” of the essence and the energies. 
We shall come back to this point. 

The second article of Istina, by Juan-Miguel Garrigues, O.P., 
treats of the divine energy and grace in the writings of St. Maximus 
the Confessor, who followed the path to mystical theology of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa. It had been axiomatic for the Nicene Fathers that 
Christ, the eternally begotten Son of God, was born of a woman, in 
order that man be “capable of the divinity,” 6£ktik 6(; 0£6Tr]Toq, in 
the words of St. Athanasius.^ The often repeated formula rested 
partly on a typical exegesis of Psalm 82:6 (quoted in John 10:34): 
“I said that you are gods, all of you sons of the Most High.” Gregory 
of Nyssa, in the Life of Moses, had outlined the indefinite progress 
of the human soul “all in tension toward the things that lie ahead,” 
quoting from the Epistle to the Philippians 3:13.® 


®The standard translation of dvepyEia is “operation.” I would personally 
prefer “activity” and reserve “operation” for those realities which are 
the term of God’s activity ad extra. 

®Real distinction, distinctio realis. A technical term of late western 
scholasticism, far less precise than it sounds. Would it not be better to 
avoid it in a discussion of patristic and Byzantine theology, lest foreign 
quantities be introduced into the debate? 

"^Adversus Arianos 2:59; P.G. 26, 273. 

^De Vita Moysis 1:5; Sources Chritiennes vol. I bis, p. 3. 
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The first step taken by the Nicene theologians had been to ascer¬ 
tain how God, whose mysterious ouoia remains invisible and inac¬ 
cessible to created intellects, can nevertheless be contemplated by the 
spiritual eye of the Christian; the way was clear for a doctrine of our 
participation in the life of the Triune God. It remained for Maximus 
to state the theological argument regarding the mode of this participa¬ 
tion, which was placed before the Christian as the one aim of his 
entire life and the sole reason for his existence. 

Maximus had to wrestle with the problem, inherited from the 
Cappadocians, of the relation of the divine essence to the energy or 
energies. The doctrinal context, however, had changed. The Cap¬ 
padocians had distinguished the essence and the energies in order 
to safeguard their apophatic theology and the immediacy of the 
vision. But Maximus wrote in the midst of the struggle against 
Monothelitism, an aftermath of the fifth-century Christological 
crisis. He spoke of the energy (singular) that is in God, rather 
than of the energies (plural) deployed ad extra, for there cannot 
be in God several energies, and each nature in Christ, the divine 
and the human, must have its own will and its own operation. 
Garrigues remarks appropriately that “the divine essence does not 
have an energy; it is energetic,” and he notes that Maximus con¬ 
ceived of the divine energy as “a power of the essential existence, 
of which it expresses the actuality.” Garrigues sees this essential 
energy as logically prior to the Trinity of Persons, from whom the 
operations ad extra jointly proceed. Essence and energy in God are 
regarded as convertible and said to offer no ground for a distinction. 
As for the problem, whether the divine essence can possibly be 
known intuitively by the Christian, even perceived by our human 
senses, as the Messalians imagined, Garrigues understands it as a 
dilemma: the solution is to be sought either in a fuller elaboration 
of the doctrine of grace, which he claims to find in Maximus, or 
by means of a distinction, in God, between essence and energy. 
The latter is the Palamite solution, which he refuses to accept on 
the grounds that it would involve an eternal emanation of grace 
prior to, and independent of, the actual economy of creation and 
redemption—here again, the obsession of lstina*s editorialist, and, 
in variable proportion, of the essayists, with the underground per¬ 
manence of a Neo-Platonic metaphysics! Hence Garrigues’ rather 
high-handed dismissal of Palamas and of Neo-Palamism. 

It follows logically that the Christian’s communion with God 
is understood as intentional, versus ontological (French: entitative), 
the latter {viz- Oecoolc; Palamite style) being discounted as imply- 
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ing line participation degradee. The contrast of “intentional” with 
“ontological” should not, and needs not be construed as an either- 
or, and we have some doubt as to whether such a dilemma can 
be inferred from Maximus, to whom Garrigues ascribes the pater¬ 
nity of the notion of the “habitus of grace.” This also is a technical 
item in the vocabulary of western scholasticism, as we shall have 
occasion to discuss later. It might be prudent not to read back its 
medieval connotations into the original a multiple«duty 

locution which the Fathers and the theologians of Byzantium bor¬ 
rowed from Greek philosophy and which they used most freely. 

After the thorough study of Maximus the Confessor by Fr. 
Garrigues, the article of Juan Sergio Nadal, S.J., comes as an anti¬ 
climax, due primarily to its subject-matter: a critique of Palamas’ 
exegesis of the Fathers by his rival Gregory Akindynos. Nadal 
reviews the ideas of Akindynos on the theological value of the argu¬ 
ment from patristic tradition and the principles of interpretation as 
they are expounded at length in the Antirrhetic Treatises against 
Palamas. These methodological considerations are followed by a 
summary of Akindynos’ value-judgments on the hermeneutics of 
Palamas and by a commented list of Palamas’ alleged trespasses 
against the critical rules formulated by his opponent and otherwise 
acceptable to all patristic scholars. Nadal’s comments on those 
trespasses amount to the “charge to the court” by a merciless pros¬ 
ecutor. It is not our intention to start here a detailed discussion, 
but rather to enter a general plea and to stand by in expectation, 
since Nadal announces his forthcoming critical edition of the com¬ 
plete works of Akindynos and a doctoral thesis on the matter, after 
which it should be possible to arrive at an equitable verdict. 

The contrast between the scholarship of Akindynos and that 
of Palamas is as striking as the conflict of their personalities. 
Akindynos was at heart, or had become, a scholastic. The path 
which he followed led straight to humanism and the academism of 
the Renaissance. He was a stickler after form, and it appears that 
Nadal enters into the game with gusto, on the perfectly legitimate 
ground that, if we are to pass judgment, both parties should be heard. 
Palamas was not a professional scholar. He cared little for school 
methodology but developed his arguments on the spur of the moment 
and according to the turn taken by the controversy. His terminology 
too often lacks precision and even consistency. But he had a cause: 
he bore the solicitude of his Church at Thessalonica and the burden 
of his brethren on the Holy Mountain. The basic correctness of 
Athonite spirituality was at stake, and he undertook to justify it theo- 
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logically. He called on the tradition of the Fathers, less by scanning 
their argument in minute detail than by keeping his eyes fixed on the 
objective: Oscoolc;. For there are two ways of being traditional: tread¬ 
ing cautiously step by step, which is safe; or launching ahead boldly 
in the light of the teXoq, breaking ground and facing new problems, 
which is in fact what the Fathers themselves have always done. It is 
more of a venture, but a venture which the Christian cannot afford to 
lose. Palamas was a traditionalist of the latter sort. The entire pa¬ 
tristic material was known to his contemporaries involved in the con¬ 
troversy; the issue was decided in lawful councils, canonically, sealed 
by imperial decree, and this all belongs eminently in the tradition of 
the Church. 

Nadal is bent upon following the doctrinal fight of Palamas and 
Akindynos, so to speak, round by round. He notes rightly that the 
theological debate had taken place in an atmosphere of bitter and 
complex polemics. This has to be given due consideration. Irony, 
flares of temper and accusations of heresy are to be expected in such 
an atmosphere, rather than courtesy and unbiased objectivity. Four¬ 
teenth-century theologians seem also to have been less touchy than 
we are or should be in matters of editorial honesty such as the use of 
quotes. As we write these words, we intend merely to restore a bal¬ 
ance which we think Nadal has somewhat compromised by tipping 
the scales in favor of the critics of Palamas. 

Fr. Le Guillou, O.P., brings Istinds symposium to its conclusion. 
He characterizes Palamism as a spirituality of light and transforming 
love unto the deification of the Christian in a perspective of escha¬ 
tology, inaugurated in this life and to be consummated in the glory of 
the kingdom. The light of the Transfiguration shines upon the Chris¬ 
tian, who becomes light himself, soul and body.® It is the same divine 
light which radiated from Christ on Tabor and which will irradiate 
the disciple transfigured and deified.^® Light and love: for love is the 
transforming principle of the human person maimed by sin, but striv¬ 
ing to recover his likeness with God in whose image he was first 


®Le Guillou refers to the theory of the physical illumination of the 
spiritual man found in the Macarian writings. A brief note is given as 
an appendix to the essays, together with the French translation of two 
homilies of the Pseudo-Macarius. 

^®This doctrine has abundant roots in the tradition of Scripture and 
the tradition of the saints: cf. the supernatural light radiating from Moses’ 
face (Ex 34:29 ff.); the prayer of the Psalmist: “Lift up the light of 
thy countenance upon us”; the luminous visage of St. Seraphim and his 
conversation with Motovilov, cf. V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of 
the Eastern Church (1957) pp. 227-229. 
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created. And here is the way the Christian is called to walk in, that 
he may re-enter into his inheritance and participate in the life of the 
Triune. 

Le Guillou professes an undisguised sympathy for the ways of 
Orthodox spirituality. He even deplores that Western Christianity 
has somehow lost “the sense of the transfiguration of the entire being 
by the invisible mission and the gifts of the Holy Spirit.”^^ But on the 
other hand, he shares in the reservations of the other essayists, as if 
he regarded their criticisms fully substantiated and pointing to the 
correctives which would make a modified Neo-Palamism viable in 
their eyes. He has the same phobia regarding Neo-Platonic emana- 
tism, allegedly responsible for the Palamite distinction of essence and 
energies in God;^“ the same apprehension lest Bscoaic; be understood 
as an ontological participation. Le Guillou would not go further than 
to admit an indirect perception of the divine operation. The Taboric 
light is, at the utmost, metaphorical, not physical. We agree that 
“physical” is not to be taken as if the light which transfigures the 
saints could be measured with a lightmeter, but neither is it a mere 
poetic manner of speech. It is real, only this reality is a reality which 
belongs in the new aeon, “the new heaven and the new earth,” a 
reality which is with us, of which the saints are given glimpses, even 
as the vision which shone for a short instant on Mount Tabor for the 
three chosen disciples. This light and this reality are precisely what 
the icon painters endeavor to communicate to us, and it was fitting 
that St. Gregory Palamas be commemorated in connection with the 
triumph of Orthodoxy over the iconoclasts of every age. 

We would like to make the following remarks on the main trends 
which the articles of Istina make manifest, with regard to method and 
basic content. The general approach is definitely textual and dia¬ 
lectical, in contrast with Fr. Meyendorff’s historical approach or with 
the broad theological vision of the Neo-Palamites, who are especially 
interested in drawing the implications of Palamism, rather than in 
scrutinizing its antecedents. The Neo-Palamites look at a fresco for 


“Is it not rather that western theologians have not been quite able 
to integrate the study of mysticism in their dogmatics and to assign it a 
place in the curriculum of their schools; this is the bitter fruit of dis¬ 
integrating scholasticism: Gerson had to distinguish didactic from mystical 
theology, and, in the eighteenth century, Contenson deemed it necessary 
to write a treatise of theology “of the mind and of the heart.” 

““The (Dionysian) terminology leads finally to the Palamite distinction 
of the essence and the energies.” Indeed, but by way of reaction, not of 
filiation! 
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its power of evocation; the essayists of Istina remind me invincibly 
of visitors in a museum at Bruges, who examine through huge magni¬ 
fying glasses the infinitesimal detail of the flowery grass or of em¬ 
broidered garments painted by Flemish primitives. Each method has 
its advantages, and they need not be made to fight. 

Istina's analysis of the philosophical undercurrents which give 
Palamism its particular physiognomy shows forth an unjustified fear 
of a resurgent Platonic or Neo-Platonic ideology. The truth of the 
matter is that the Church Fathers, and after them Palamas and the 
theologians of hesychasm, remained remarkably detached from Pla¬ 
tonic ideology, which they used freely as long as it could be of service, 
without ever being enslaved to it. The disturbing quantity, after the 
fifth century, was the appearance of the Dionysian writings, and the 
ascription thereof to the convert of St. Paul on Mars' Hill. The 
essayists seem obsessed by the danger of an emanatist doctrine, which 
they claim to infer from Palamas’ teaching. Now such a doctrine may 
be authentically Dionysian, but Fr. Meyendorff has clearly shown that 
Palamas, right or wrong, did not so interpret the “divine Dionysius.” 

I do not intend to enter any further into the discussion of Pala- 
mite hermeneutics of Byzantine and patristic sources. I leave this task 
to more competent scholars, if they deem it necessary. There are, 
however, two points which I would presently raise, for I feel that, in 
treating them, the essayists of Istina have not been able to shed the 
presupposition of their theological formation, as it appears now and 
then from their terminology. This is quite understandable, and I 
would be the last to object, were it not for the risk involved in judging 
Palamas and interpreting his sources as well as his influence on mod¬ 
ern Orthodoxy from an alien vantage point and on the basis of ex¬ 
traneous principles. 

The two major points at issue are: the ultimate TsXoq command¬ 
ing the entire problematics of the case, namely the participation of 
the Christian in the life of the Triune; and the distinction of essence 
and energy (or energies) in God, as the working principle of the 
theology of Palamas, received as such by the majority of Orthodox 
theologians, but challenged or rejected by the essayists of Istina, 

Palamas borrowed his terminology from the Fathers, especially 
from the Cappadocians to whom, in the seventh century, St. Maximus 
the Confessor had similarly referred. It seems difficult to contest 
that their influence goes much deeper than the superficial layer of an 
ad hoc vocabulary. Any differences between the doctrine of Palamas 
and its antecedents are due to the fact that, within the common pros- 
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pect of Gecoaiq, the Fathers and the Byzantine theologians pursued 
intermediate goals and worked for the immediate solution of prob¬ 
lems arising in their time. It is with the greatest freedom that the 
Fathers had used the categories of Platonism and Neo-Plato- 
nism, the latter being basically modified in order to obviate the 
danger of pantheistic emanatism and in order to accommodate an 
essentially Biblical doctrine of creation. They could in this way state 
clearly the unbridgeable chasm between God and his creature. In¬ 
fluences from Aristotelian metaphysics can possibly be traced in the 
later writings of Maximus, and most certainly in the teaching of Pala- 
mas’ adversaries, particularly Barlaam the Calabrian. This Aristo- 
telism, focusing as it did on the notion of God as the Actus Purus, 
yet also revised and made to serve the dogma of creation, had deteri¬ 
orated, after the triumph of Thomas Aquinas in the West, into a 
decadent scholasticism and finally dissolved itself in the nominalism 
of the Renaissance and of the Protestant Reformation.^® It cannot be 
denied that Thomism itself exercized some influence on the Byzantine 
contemporaries of Palamas, but Meyendorff is most likely right when 
he describes Palamas’ chief opponents, Barlaam and Akindynos, not 
as tentatively reshaping Orthodox teaching along Thomistic lines, but 
as riding the current which tore western theology from its medieval 
foundations. 

It may sound paradoxical to assert that the metaphysics of 
Palamas is emphatically not a metaphysics of the essence, for can 
there be a metaphysics which would not aim at the essence of things? 
Professor Etienne Gilson wrote that, since Socrates, philosophy has 
been a chase after essences, the problem being, however, whether or 
not we shall capture them alive. A dead essence is an abstraction 
without reality, and a metaphysics of the essence which would have 
lost contact with existence is nothing but embalmed ideology. Gilson 
goes on to say that the characteristic feature of the ontology of 
Aquinas is less the distinction of essence and existence than the pri¬ 
macy of actual being; we are in presence of an existential philoso¬ 
phy.*^ We know that a certain thing exists, prior to identifying what 
it is. 


“Cf. my lecture of installation as professor of the history and theology 
of the medieval Church, in Princeton Seminary Bulletin 55 (1961), especially 
pp. 20-22, and my article “La fin des syntheses mediaevales” in Arts 
liberaux et philosophic au Moyen Age (Actes du IVe congres international 
de philosophe medievale, 1967; Montreal, 1969) pp. 740-744. 

^^Etienne Gilson, Le Thomisme (5e edition 1948) p. 513. 
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This primacy of existence is the principle underlying the philoso¬ 
phy of Palamas, which, we beg to insist, is not developed for itself, 
but definitely as part of a teleological scheme reaching beyond the 
limits of the rational. The existentialism of Palamas, or that of 
Aquinas, has of course little to do with the philosophies of J. G. 
Hamann, Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartres and others, or 
with the chains of consequences they draw from their axioms. A for¬ 
tiori we may forget the odd characters sitting at the terrace of the 
“Deux Magots” or the “Cafe de Flore.” If the rubric “existen¬ 
tialism” still sounds offensive, we may as well substitute for it 
“metaphysics of the existent,” a term used by Gilson and by Fr. 
Chenu, O.P. 

All these concepts, to which we attain by a consideration of finite 
beings, are exploded at the Infinite. It is impossible to know intuitive¬ 
ly the “Being Itself,” which is neither limited, quantified nor qualified 
by its essence; it is not this or that, it is. Gilson remarks here that it 
would even be a mistake to treat this to be as the “stuff” of which 
the supremely existent is made, whose nature is of itself unknowable, 
incomprehensible, and which a finite mind is unable to conceive or 
to envision. This is precisely the basic axiom of patristic apophatism, 
echoed in western theology by Aquinas himself.^® 

How, then, do we know God? Is it indirectly, by considering 
creatures whose existence postulates the existence of a First Cause, 
God, and leaves it to us to trace by deduction the “how” or “how not” 
of this nature? But the result of such a procedure would be restricted 
to a more or less fitting analogy. We still would not learn what God 
is, but rather that He may be like this or like that—a mere conjecture 
(aToxaap6<;)! In fact, analogy is not a device for discovering, but 
for giving a plausible name to a reality not directly apprehended. 
The late Fr. Sertillanges, O.P., went as far as to describe the ana¬ 
logical way as an “agnosticism of definition,” We should of course 
beware lest we confuse this agnosticism of definition with radical 
agnosticism and perhaps, like some mystics tend to do, seek the su¬ 
preme knowledge of God in the very fact of “knowing that we do not 
know.” Palamas was conscious of this when he pointed sharply to 
the insufficiency of negative theology.^® His theology is a theology 
of light, rather than the “dark night of the soul.” These opposites 


”“Since we cannot know of God what he is, but what he is not, we 
cannot possibly figure out how he is, but rather how he he is not.” Summa 
theologiae, first part, prologue to question 3. 

^^Triads I 3:19; II 3:35, 49, 53, 65. 
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should represent the two facets of a single experience of the Divine/^ 

Palamas aims at much more than an indirect knowledge of God. 
His goal is experience, vision, contact with the Triune. This quest 
leads in a straight line to the distinction in God of essence and energy 
(or energies), controverted yet inescapable, if the goal is to be really 
attained. In order to be effective, the distinction must have some 
valid foundation in God, and not be merely conceptual or nominal. 
The divine essence, although it is incomprehensible and unapproach¬ 
able, cannot be a lifeless abstraction. It is, of itself, energetic. It in¬ 
volves the unceasing activity, immanent as well as transient, of the 
Trinity: “My Father worketh still, and I work” (John 5:17). This 
activity is by no means to be regarded as the gradual actuation of a 
divine potential—this would be a contradiction in terms—, but as the 
voluntary projection of God’s actual power.^® Thus the distinction 
between essence and energy may be called a real one, not as if it 
were a distinction between two self-standing realities, ut res a re, nor 
as the distinction between substance and accidents, but an actual dis¬ 
tinction of formalities.^® It is not only legitimate, but imperative, that 
we refer not to the divine essence in the abstract {deltas), but as it is 
and as it acts, living, energetic, thrice hypostatized, and concretely 
operative ad extra, kot’ olKovoplocv; for one thing is the inscrutable 
mystery of the divine oOoia (the 6'Ttepouala of the Dionysian writ¬ 
ings), another thing is to live, by experience of faith, the positive 
revelation of the divine attributes, inseparable yet distinct from the 
essence. This again does not set us at liberty to differentiate in God 
that which is not susceptible of being participated, and that in which 
we are called to participate. 

Thus conceived, the distinction does not endanger the absolute 
simplicity of God, but rather upholds it. Gilson esteems that it is 
inappropriate to define simplicity as a property of the essence in the 
abstract, for we could not possibly arrive at anything but a negative 
notion, viz. defining simplicity {&nk6vr\<;) as mere absence of com¬ 
position. Divine simplicity is the primary attribute of the supremely 


^^Cf. the biblical imagery of the Book of Exodus: the thick clouds of 
darkness surrounding the summit of the mountain and the Tabernacle 
(19:16ff. and 33:9-11), the light shining unbearably on Moses’ face as he 
spoke to God (34:29ff.). 

^*Cf. Fr. Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition (vol. 1 in the collected 
works 1972) chapter 7, pp. 105-120. 

^®The closest approximation is Duns Scotus’ so-called distinctio formalis, 
which is based on the reality of formal objects prior to any act of intellec¬ 
tion on the part of the observer. Cf. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot: introduction 
d ses positions fondamentales (1952) p. 244f. 
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existent, of Him who is. It is eminently positive, to be affirmed, short 
of our utter inability to figure it out.^® The Fathers and the theolo¬ 
gians have generally taken for granted the attribute of simplicity. In 
Thomism, it is the fundamental axiom immediately derived from the 
equating of God with the Actus Purus, and starting from which the 
entire theology of the attributes is organized. We wonder, however, 
whether a further scrutiny would not be beneficial, and whether the 
monolithic appearance of the notion of simplicity should not be chal¬ 
lenged and re-examined. The case is similar to that of the attribute 
of immutability, hence impassibility, which has been exclusively 
studied from the metaphysical point of view, and which ought to be 
considered in the perspective of the teXoc; and in confrontation with 
the concrete data of the Scriptures.*^ 

Before we examine the critique of the Palamite concept of 
Gscoglc; by Istina's essayists, a brief outline of basic theological anthro¬ 
pology, the nature and destiny of man, may prove useful. If we com¬ 
pare the western doctrine with that of Orthodoxy, we find ourselves 
from the outset in presence of two irreducible chains of theologou- 
mena. The first three chapters of Genesis are fundamental and pro¬ 
vide the very substance of patristic teaching. Man was created on 
the ‘‘sixth day” of creation, in the image of God, a like image whose 
likeness would grow and develop through man’s responsible use of 
his freedom; it would eventually be revived in the occurrence of an 
accidental failure—this actually is the case. The specific element of 
the human composite is the ruah, TtvEu^a, God’s own breathing, 
which would make of a theoretically viable creature—Aristotle’s “ra¬ 
tional animal”—a unique, divine being, called to participate, in its 
finite measure, in the blessedness of the immortal Father. This grace 
of the life-giving Spirit is the principle of man’s normal development; 
it is not something added to nature; it provides the sufficient and 
necessary thrust forward and upward, the ETtsKTaoLq described by 
Gregory of Nyssa in his Life of Moses. It needs not be opposed to 
nature. Man’s inner struggle is not a conflict of the spirit with crea- 
tureliness, but a war against the principalities of this world lurking 
in the dark, invading and corrupting the source of life in man. The 


*®The relation between the simplicity of God and the divine attributes 
was analyzed by Maimonides (1135-1204) in his Moreh nehukim, the 
“Guide of the perplexed,” from the point of view of metaphysics in con¬ 
frontation with the exigencies of the biblical revelation. It is frequently 
quoted by Aquinas in the Summa and in the Contra Gentiles. 

*^Cf. Fr. J. Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Thought (1969) p. 166. 
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fight is between the 'n:v80[ia and the crdp^ dpapTiac;, the old man 
enslaved by sin, and the new, formed and reformed after Christ, the 
eternal icon of the Father. 

A radically different conception of man prevailed in the west, 
especially after St. Augustine, whose influence was to dominate Chris¬ 
tian thought for centuries to come. It is marked by a notable under¬ 
rating of the adequacy of the order of creation with regard to Adam’s 
children. The creator had approved his own work as very good, 
which still did not prevent the fall of man and the monstrous proli¬ 
feration of evil. Hence the fierce ascesis of monks and anchorites 
who, despairing to achieve salvation amidst the corruption of the big 
city, fled into the wilderness. But flight is negative and the desert 
unsafe if it is not sought as a propitious battlefield for fighting the 
evil one. We wonder whether something of the pessimism which 
amounted almost to defeatism in some African circles, had not rubbed 
off on young Augustine. To be sure, his attitude toward sin and the 
resulting impairment of human nature never ceased to be articulated 
with a positive and constructive search for Christian perfection, but 
it is a fact that he never quite recovered from the trauma of his sinful 
disorders and never quite forgot that for a time he had sought in 
Manichean dualism an escape from his moral and spiritual despon¬ 
dency. Furthermore we have always to reckon with the rhetorical 
flexibility of Augustine’s formulae, as he met a diversity of oppo¬ 
nents; we must be ready to balance his statements against one an¬ 
other and avoid absolutizing ad hominem arguments. 

During the Middle Ages, the teachings of St. Augustine in mat¬ 
ter of anthropology gained a considerable momentum by reason of 
the Aristotelian categories in which the western schoolmen, especially 
Aquinas, framed them. Man was defined as a rational creature, his 
rationality being the necessary and in principle sufficient feature to 
distinguish him from other creatures. The fall of man, whether due 
to natural fallibility, errors of judgment, yielding to temptation, pre¬ 
ferring an immediate good to the ultimate TsXoq, or human self-will 
pitched against the will of God, remained unexplained. God’s re¬ 
vealed determination to save mankind seemed to demand an entirely 
new departure, rather than carrying on the original, indeed unbroken, 
plan. 

The key to the process of redemption according to Catholic 
tradition was the “infusion” of a free gift of grace {gratia) which 
would help and in some measure restore man’s native ability to cor¬ 
respond to God’s design for him. Grace was believed to have been 
present prior to the fall as an additional endowment beyond the 
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“purely natural,” and it would again be offered to the sinner as a 
healing remedy to wounded nature. This grace is deemed to be a 
quality not essential to human nature as such, a conditioning or re¬ 
conditioning modality, an interposed reality, a It may seem 

too blunt to speak of grace as created ,but such a locution is inescap¬ 
able as long as one does not recognize in grace God’s essential energy 
unto man’s Gccoaiq. The same should be said of the (controverted!) 
notion of the lumen gloriae, to account for the alleged vision of the 
divine essence by the saints in glory. 

The problem of human destiny was tentatively solved in a radi¬ 
cally different way by the theologians of the Protestant Reformation. 
They did not attribute the predicament of fallen man to the loss of 
original grace, nor man’s eventual salvation to his re-instatement in 
grace. They saw the wound inflicted to human nature as radical and 
destroying man’s power of self-determination for the good; of this, 
there could be no healing. The sinner was left alone to face God’s 
justice, and all he could do was to appeal to the divine mercy, on 
condition of faith in the redeeming work of Christ, the fruits of which 
would be imputed to him, as through some juridical fiction. The 
Augustinian principle “by grace alone” (sola gratia) was re-written: 
“by faith alone” (sola fide). It goes without saying that this sketch, 
even more than the preceding outline of Catholic theology, is an ex¬ 
treme schematization, subject to an infinite number of variations. 

It is only natural that lstina*s essayists would start from a pre¬ 
sumption in favor of Augustinian-Thomist soteriology. But we won¬ 
der whether they did not instinctively read the Greek Fathers and the 
Byzantine theologians through the categories of Latin theology? Here 
we do not assert; we are asking a question. What prompts us to this 
is partly the terminology of the essays, which is not altogether ger¬ 
mane to Orthodox thinking, even when their authors claim to trace it 
(laboriously) in the writings of the Fathers and of Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor. Fr. Garrigues believes that the concept “habitus of grace” 
(habitus de grace) can be found in Maximus. Now this scholastic¬ 
sounding expression, which would correspond to a hypothetical ^^ic; 
xqq x<5cpiToc;, strikes us as somewhat unusual. Garrigues builds it up 
from several texts of the Confessor, and the closest to it is Kaxd 


*®The term “created grace” is often used by Orthodox theologians dis¬ 
cussing Latin soteriology. Of course, grace so described is not to be under¬ 
stood as a self-standing reality, but as a predicament quality affecting the 
essence of the human soul. Its created nature can be deduced from texts 
of Aquinas. 
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Tr]v g^iv, quoted on p. 287 of Istina. The components, arid 
are susceptible of a variety of interpretations in the very passages to 
which he refers; yet he uses univocally throughout the essay his self- 
coined habitus de grace which seems to be taken for granted by his 
colleagues as a standard notion. 

Xdcpic; is a proteiform notion, whether in classical, biblical, or 
patristic Greek, We cannot enter here into a detailed philosophical 
inquiry, which would take us far beyond the tolerable limits of the 
present article. It may suffice to note that the meaning of 
ranges from (a) beauty, comeliness, to (b) kindness, favor, good 
will shown to a person or experienced by it; (c) a boon, the concrete 
effect of a favorable disposition; (d) a freely granted favor or mercy; 
(e) thanks, gratitude; (f) in specifically Christian parlance, acts of 
God in favor of men. The multiplicity of these (related) meanings 
is amply demonstrated in patristic literature and further illustrated by 
the diverse categories of divine grace in western scholasticism: gratia 
gratis data, i.e. the charisms; gratia gratum faciens, or sanctifying 
grace, either “actual,” a supernatural impulse, or “habitual,” a per¬ 
manent quality. Actual grace itself is divided into gratia operans, 
effecting the conversion of the sinner, or cooperans, adding its weight 
to a Christian readiness for the good.*® This enumeration is given in 
support of our contention that the notion of grace, X^P^^j gratia, must 
not be reduced to univocity or near-univocity, when we consider the 
passages quoted or referred to in Istina's articles. To put it bluntly, 
we have qualms about the essayists having primarily in mind, so it 
seems, the gratia habitualis of the schoolmen, for the origin of which 
they search laboriously the Greek Fathers.*^ 

Similar remarks could be made with regard to the notion of 
habitus, an apt translation of the Greek which like X«P^^ admits 
of manifold interpretations but which originally meant nothing more 
than a manner of being; it is derived from “I have,”*^ and like¬ 
wise habitus is derived from habeo: hence it is said of a particular 


*®To these should be added for completeness further distinctions born 
out of the controversies de gratia in the eighteenth century, such as the 
notorious gratia sufficiens, which Pascal described ironically as the “suf¬ 
ficient grace that suffices not.” 

®^It should be noted here that Garrigues’ habitus de grace adds a 
further precision by assigning to this type of grace its place in an on¬ 
tological category. 

^®More precisely, comes from the future (with a hard breath¬ 
ing), instead of ^x^ Ihe present~a compensation for the disparition of 
the initial sigma of the alternate form oxi^oco. 
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thing that it “be-haves” itself thus or thus.*® It denotes a relatively 
constant quality, a disposition of the subject to act in a given way 
promptly and successfully, by a gradual reduction of adverse tenden¬ 
cies. As such, the E6,Eic;--habitus play a major part in the Nicho- 
machean ethics, which Aquinas appropriated and incorporated in a 
system of theological morals. On the natural, human level, moral 
virtues are good habitus^ born out of the repetition of deliberate, will¬ 
ful acts. The transposition of this natural morality to the level of the 
theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, which have the Triune 
God as their immediate objective, involved a radical revision of the 
notion habitus. The Christian virtues are not acquired habitus, 
but gifts of God, “infused,” the efflorescence of “sanctifying grace.” 
If the Christian virtues are still classified as habitus, it does not mean 
that they are generated by the repetition of intense human acts for 
the good, but that, once infused, they can, and must, be cultivated 
by the Christian, on a human mode, eventually heroic. They are di¬ 
vine resources placed at the disposal of the Christian man for the 
conduct of his life. As such, they are not regarded as a participation, 
but as an instrumentation produced by God, in contradistinction 
overagainst the so-called “gifts of the Holy Spirit,” principles of mys¬ 
tical, versus ethical activity of the Christian.*^ It seems, once more, 
that Istina's essayists had the scholastic construction so much in mind, 
that they were inclined to search for its essential features while read¬ 
ing the Fathers, and to draw from thence their negative judgment on 
Palamism. 

We are obviously in presence of two radically different systems 
of soteriology, rooted in two different anthropologies, and accounting 
for two ways of conceiving the communion of man with God as the 
goal of human destiny. The way of the Greek Fathers and of St. 
Gregory Palamas starts from a theology of the image and leads to 
Gscoaiq, inasmuch as man is called to partake vitally of the divine 
energy, in the light which once illuminated the humanity of Christ on 
Mount Tabor. This is real, not a hyperbolic manner of speech, nor a 
goal pursued but impossible to be reached by wayfarers. It spells 
nothing less than the conformity of the saints with Christ, the perfect 
icon of the Father, the icon “not made by hands.” 


®®Cf. the Latin locution: sic se habere. 

®^The sacrum septenarium of the sequence Veni Sancte in the Dominican 
Missal; cf. Is. 11:2-3 (LXX and Vulg,). The theology of the “gifts** has 
remained relatively undeveloped in so-called western “dogmatics,” of which 
liturgy ought to be a major locus but was seldom exploited as such. 
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In contrast with the Orthodox maximalism, the theologians of 
Istina deny the possibility of man’s immediate participation in the life 
of God in the perception of his energies. The mystical experience of 
the saints of all ages cannot amount to vision, and it is through the 
agency of a problematic lumen gloriae that, once they have run their 
course, they find themselves confronted with the superessential Pres¬ 
ence, There is, strictly speaking, no such thing as ©icoaic; in the real¬ 
istic sense expressed by the Fathers and by Palamas. 

Making a shibboleth out of Palamism is out of question. How¬ 
ever, the two versions of soteriology, the version of western scholasti¬ 
cism and the version of Palamism, are incompatible, and it may well 
have been the error of Akindynos to imagine that a middle road could 
be found between the theology of Barlaam and the theology of 
Palamas. We have to make a choice. Palamism, in its essentials, is 
more than a system of genial theologoumena which could be ignored 
without compromising the balance of Christian theology as a whole; 
it achieves a high degree of consistency and finds its place at the very 
center of a Christian faith seeking intelligence, fides quaerens Intel- 
lectum. 

Or shall we opt for the western view of the divine economy 
toward man? In that case we will have to face the manifold hiatus 
which break the flow of western theological thought: how to pass an 
abstract deltas to the Living God? How to liberate the Actus Purus, 
a prisoner of its own transcendence? How to bridge the natural 
theology of the treatises De Deo Uno and the dogma of the Trinity 
of Persons? How to relate the natural to the supernatural and yet 
preserve the unity of the divine plan? How to connect the order of 
creation and the order of redemption? How to articulate dogmatics, 
ethics, and mystical experience, individual and collective? 

I cannot at this point resist quoting a short passage of Vladimir 
Lossky, in which the organic role of Palamite theology in Orthodox 
thought is described in a bold perspective foreshortening. Lossky 
goes back as far as the foundations of the Trinitarian dogma and the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, which remains, willy-nilly, the impedi- 
mentum to union. After the abortive councils of Lyons and Florence, 
“there was no longer any place” in Latin theology “for the concept 
of the energies of the Trinity: nothing was admitted to exist outside 
the divine essence except created effects, acts of will analogous to the 
act of creation. Western theologians had to profess the created char¬ 
acter of glory and of sanctifying grace, to renounce the concept of 
deification; and in doing this they are quite consistent with the prem- 
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ises of their triadology.”®® The internal coherence of Palamism ac¬ 
counts for its implications in various departments of church life and 
thought, as acknowledged by Istina*s editorialist, who mentions con¬ 
tributions by Greek, Russian and other Orthodox scholars in the 
fields of spirituality, ethics, ecclesiology, monachism, and the philoso¬ 
phy of history. Without l3eing professed pragmatists, we may well 
infer that the versatility and fecundity of Neo-Palamism creates a 
strong presumption in favor of its validity. 

We have thus far outlined two different systems of theology 
which call for their respective formulation on two different sets of 
philosophical approaches. But there is more, namely two different 
ways of understanding the relation between philosophy and theology 
as sciences. Philosophy may be used as a propaedeutic to theology, 
offering a framework and a method for the systematization of the 
revealed data. Theology, in turn, extends and transposes philosophi¬ 
cal values; it is in itself an intellectual discipline, the distinctive prin¬ 
ciple and basic axiom of which is the supra-rational faith in the divine 
revelation. 

Or theology is conceived as a reflexion on the faith-experience 
of the Christian, giving an account of it, devising ways and means to 
deepen and develop spiritual life. Philosophy, the “maidservant of 
theology,” who proved more than once to be a very domineering 
maidservant, is now reminded of her ancillary condition. The theo¬ 
logical house-keeping continues to demand a rigorous exercize of 
reason. But it aims at something more than a correct exposition of 
Christian faith. The goal is no mere erudition; theology is a wisdom 
and points toward spiritual experience. 

Pure dogmaticians appear often to be affected with strange in¬ 
hibitions regarding the experiential element in Christianity—possibly 
because they have no control over it! It may indeed have led or may 
lead some astray. Therefore the Apostle, and after him religious 
leaders and startsy recommended, nay prescribed, that spirits should 
be tested. As for the experience of the mystics, it has been unani¬ 
mously recognized that it can become overwhelming, thus that the 
life of the spirit happens to manifest itself outwardly, in mentis ex- 
cessii, and to erupt into bodily phenomena.®® 

We would remember how Aquinas, a professor of theology and 
past master at syllogisms, told to his travelling companion that, in 


*®Cf. In the Image and Likeness of God (St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 
1974) p. 96. 

^®We may recall some eccentricities of St. Francis of Assisi and his 
early companions, or our category of the “fools for Christ." 
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proportion to the visions with which he had been favored, all he had 
written was “as straw.” Bonaventure, Aquinas’ friendly rival in the 
Parisian chair of theology of the Minorites, described our mind’s way 
to God, Itinerarium mentis ad Deum, as a “Pass-over” beyond the 
rational into the pure light of the summits. We are reminded of Sinai 
and Tabor as we follow his ascent to the crest of La Verna, step by 
step, or as we recall the holy hesychasts of Mount Athos, of whom 
Palamas was the eager champion. 
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The Distinction Between Essence and Energies 
And Its Importance for Theology 


Christos Yannaras 


The article by Father Juan-Miguel Garrigues, “L’energie divine 
et la grace chez Maxime le Confesseur” (published in the journal 
Istina, vol. 19, no. 3 [1974] pp. 272-296), is an interesting 
occasion for one to prove how critically important the truth 
regarding the distinction between essence and energies continues 
to be in the realm of theology. The acceptance or rejection of 
this distinction will determine either the abstract or the real character 
of theological knowledge, the attribution of theological truths to 
either rational certainty or existential experience. 

Fr. Garrigues’ study presents the traditional Roman Catholic 
arguments, somewhat refurbished. He rejects the distinction between 
essence and energies. At the same time he attempts to draw support 
for his position from the realm of Christology and particularly 
from the teaching which St. Maximus the Confessor developed 
to combat the heresy of monoenergism. Fr. Garrigues’ presentation 
follows a kind of literary—historical analysis on the basis of the 
texts drawn mainly from St. Maximus. I say “a kind of analysis” 
because in Fr. Garrigues’ attempt one cannot readily discern a 
consistent adherence to the literary—historical method. His sys¬ 
tematic conclusions are not drawn from the historical and literary 
analysis, but, on the contrary, the use of the sources is a posteriori, 
to defend a given system of argumentation. 

An extensive study would be needed to prove the hermeneutic 



omissions and the intellectual leaps created by Fr. Garrigues’ a 
posteriori use of the sources in drawing his conclusions. I shall 
mention, very briefly, several characteristic examples: 

(1) An attempt is made to defend the Thomistic view on 
energetic (i.e. active) divine essence by referring to the doctrinal 
definition of the Sixth Ecumenical Council. Fr. Garrigues observes 
that this council’s definition nowhere implies that the two energies 
of Christ—the divine and the human—are “really” or formally 
distinguished from the corresponding natures. For this reason he 
regards as consistent with the spirit of the council’s definition 
the Thomistic expression: the divine nature does not have one 
energy, but is active (energetic) (pp. 272-273). 

(2) Refering to a passage of St. Maximus (Amb, 26, PG 91: 
1265CD) in which the names of the hypostaseis are defined as 
expressions of the existential fact of personal relationship, i,e, 
the mode of existence (xpoTroq uTtdp^eoDq) of the nature which 
is the hypostatic otherness, Fr. Garrigues attributes to St. Maximus 
the scholastic understanding of the hypostaseis as internal relations 
of the essence (p. 277). With similar arbitrary interpretations, 
St. Maximus is made a proponent of the view of divine energy 
as an act of creative causality (“acte de causalite creatrice,” p. 277) 
and of divine grace as a causal presupposition of the intentional 
habitus (“causalite de la grace,” “habitus intentionnel de la grace,” 
p. 286f). 

(3) To St. Gregory Palamas is attributed the definition of 
the divine energies as accidentals (“Palamas s’enferme dans une 
definition des energies divines comme accidents,” p. 278), while 
the passage of Palamas which is quoted {Physical and Theological 
Chapters 135, PG 150: 1216CD) has precisely the opposite 
meaning. 

(4) The saintly author of the Areopagitic writings is in 
principle rejected as a Neoplatonist; to the Cappadocian Fathers 
is attributed a kind of Eunomianism (p. 281); etc. 

Concern over these arbitrary interpretations could develop into 
a strictly academic critique of the scientific soundness of the study 
in question, but this is not the purpose of this paper. The concern 
here is over the systematic presuppositions of Fr. Garrigues, which 
he attempts to defend with this fragmentary and a posteriori use 
of the sources. I believe that one could summarize these systematic 
presuppositions in the following statements: 

(1) The divine essence does not have energies, whether 

uncreated or created, but is active. 
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(2) There are two possibilities of participation in God: partici¬ 
pation in the existential cause {participation dans la causalite de 
Vacte d'etre) and participation in God by intention {participation 
intentionnelle ). 

(3) The divine grace is neither created nor uncreated, but 
rather is the causal presupposition for the efficacy of divine salva¬ 
tion (“la causalite de grace est Tefficacite salvifique”), le., the 
presupposition for the creation in man of a habitus, a tendency 
or “state” that coordinates man with the divine will. 

(4) Consequently, the deification of man is merely a union 
of will or intention {union intentionnelle). 

These systematic positions, which are also the presuppositions 
and the conclusions of Fr. Garrigues’ problematics, do not, of 
course, exhibit the rationalistic formulations of the traditional 
anti-Palamite arguments. But neither do they abandon the classic 
Thomistic problematic, which is a problematic of essence in itself, 
of essence as being, and in which every relation with this ontic 
essence can only be merely external, a relation or experience 
according to the law of cause and effect. 

This problematic of essence in itself implies a definite status 
of man over and against the truth about God: The first foundation 
of the truth of God is not achieved through the experience of the 
Church, which is an experience of personal relationship with the 
person of the Incarnate Logos, a relationship which is realized 
in the Holy Spirit and which reveals the Logos as witnessing to 
the Father. Rather, this first foundation is entirely anthropocentric, 
with an intellectual leap seeking to understand the divine essence 
in itself, its attributes and its objective relationships. And this 
rationalistic conception of essence not only obliges one to an 
ontic understanding of essence which overlooks the mode of being 
of the essence, but also leads by logical necessity either to the 
identification of essence and energy or to the essential separation 
of nature from the energies. The problematic of energy is reduced 
to a procedure of logical proof which refers the mystery of divine 
existence to the syllogistically necessary idea of a creating and 
moving cause of creation or a causal grace {causalite de Grdce) 
which contributes to the moral “improvement” of man. 

In Orthodox theology, on the other hand, the problem of the 
energies is put exclusively in terms of existential experience. The 
experience of the Church is the knowledge of God as an event of 
personal relationship, and the question raised is one of witness 
to and defense of that event, the question of “how we come to 
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know God, who is neither intelligible nor sensible, nor at all a 
being among the other beings.”^ The knowledge of God as an 
event of personal relationship reveals the priority of the truth of 
the person in the realm of theological knowledge. There is no 
room for bypassing the reality of the person by means of an 
intellectual leap directly to the essence: “Truth for us is in realities, 
not in names.”^ The person recapitulates the mode of existence of 
nature; we know the essence or nature only as the content of the 
person. This unique possibility of knowing nature presupposes its 
ecstatic recapitulation in terms of a personal reference, Ue, the 
possibility for nature “to stand outside of itself,” to become acces¬ 
sible and communicable not as an idea, but as personal uniqueness 
and dissimilarity. The ecstasis of nature, however, cannot be identi¬ 
fied with nature itself, since the experience of relation is itself 
an experience of non-identification: the ecstasy is the mode, the 
manner by which nature becomes accessible and known in terms 
of person^ otherness; it is the energy of nature which is identified 
neither with its bearer nor with its result: “The energy is neither 
the active cause nor the resultant effect.”® 

It is not possible, of course, to know the energy except through 
the one who acts; and, again, only through the natural energy 
can one know the one who acts as personal otherness as well as 
nature and essence. The will, for example, is an energy of nature. 
However it is accessible to us only through its personal bearer; 
we refer to the what of the will only because we know the how 
of its personal expression.** The what of the will reveals to us the 
nature which has the possibility to will, while the how of the 
will reveals the person^ otherness of its bearer.® The will itself, 


^Dion. Areop., On Divine Names, III, P.G. 3, 869C. 

^Maximus the Confessor, Theological and Polemical Chapters, P.G. 91, 
32BC. 

®Basil the Great, quoted by St. Gregory Palamas, Physical and Theolog¬ 
ical Chapters, P.G. 150, 1220D. 

*“To ‘want’ and ‘how to want’ is not the same; nor is ‘to see’ and ‘how 
to see’ the same. For ‘to want’ and ‘to see’ belong to nature, and it is a 
qualification of all who have the same nature and belong to the same 
species. But ‘how to want’ and ‘how to see’... are manners by which the 
reality of wanting or seeing is used; it is a qualification that belongs only 
to the subject who wants and sees and distinguishes him from others ac¬ 
cording to the commonly accepted category of difference.” Maximus the 
Confessor, Dialogue with Pyrrhus, P.G. 91, 292D. 

®“The will of all can be demonstrated to be one in reference to nature; 
but the manner of movement is different.” Maximus the Confessor, Theo¬ 
logical and Polemical Chapters, P.G. 91, 25A. 
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however, is not identified either with the nature which has the 
possibility to will or with the person who wills, always in a unique, 
dissimilar and unrepeatable manner. For this reason we recognize 
in the will an energy of nature, ontologically (but not ontically) 
distinguishable from the nature as well as from the person. 

Even though we distinguish the energy from the nature and 
the nature from the persons, we do not attribute any synthetic 
character to nature itself; we do not divide and we do not fragment 
the nature into persons and energies: the persons and the energies 
are neither “parts” nor “components” nor “passions” nor “accidents” 
of nature, but the mode of being of nature. The personal expression 
of each energy recapitulates “impartially” and “wholely” the entire 
nature; it is the existence of nature. The how of the energy of 
will (or the energy of creativity or of love or whatever other 
energy) recapitulates the what of the natural energy of will; the 
possibility of nature to will exists and is expressed only through 
the otherness of the personal will. Painting, music, sculpture are 
creative energies of the human nature, but they do not exist 
except as expressions of personal otherness: as music of Mozart, 
as painting of Van Gogh, as sculpture of Rodin. Nor is there 
any other manner of expressing and defining essence or nature 
outside its active ecstasis in terms of personal otherness. The only 
way we can name nature is in the personally expressed energy of 
nature; energy “signifies” nature: “Essence and energy can both 
receive the same name (Xbyoc;).”® 

The energies, however, are not the exclusive and only manner 
of “naming” nature, for indicating the “actor” through his “activities.” 
The natural energy which is expressed personally represents that 
possibility of empirical knowledge which comes from a personal 
“participation” and “communion” in the essence or nature—without 
this communion becoming an identification with nature or with 
a “part” of nature. According to the Fathers of the Orthodox East, 
personal communion makes possible a fulness of knowledge and 
has no relationship whatsoever with Fr. Garrigues’ rational categories 
of participation entitative, participation intentionnelle, participation 
dans la causalite de Vacte d'etre. 

St. Maximus the Confessor uses as an image and an example 
of such communion the human voice, which “being one is partici- 


®Basil the Great, Letters, 189, P.G. 32, 696B; see also St. Maximus: 
“While energy belongs to the one who acts, nature belongs to the one who 
exists,” Theological Chapters, P.G. 91, 200D. 
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pated in by many, and is not swallowed up by the multitude.”^ 
If by taking this example we can arbitrarily consider human 
reason as essence, then we can say that the voice represents the 
energy of the essence of reason, the possibility for us to participate 
in the essence of reason as the voice reveals and communicates 
it, to participate, all of us who hear the same voice, in the same 
essence of the one reason—without this communion becoming 
our identification with the essence of reason, and without the 
fragmentation of the essence in as many parts as there are partici¬ 
pants in the reason through the voice. Reason, expressed personally, 
remains unified and indivisible, while at the same time, “it is 
singularly participated by all.’' 

If we should insist on this example of the voice and reason 
we could clarify one more observation relative to the possibilities 
of participating in the essence through the energies. The voice 
certainly represents a revelation of the energy of reason “homo¬ 
genous” to the essence of reason and makes possible a direct 
participation in reason, but a revelation of the energy of reason 
can also take place from within essences “heterogenous” to reason: 
it is possible to formulate into reason other ‘‘essences” such as 
writing, color, music and marble. 

This example indicates that we can speak (together with St. 
Maximus) about two forms of energy of the same essence or 
nature: one form which is, as we called it, “homogenous” to the 
nature of the one who causes the energy (an ecstatic self-offering 
of nature in terms of personal otherness); and the other form which 
reveals itself out of essences “heterogenous” to the nature of the 
one who causes the energy, “an energy that is effective on things 
external, according to which the actor acts on objects outside of 
himself and heterogenous, and obtains a result, which is made 
up of preexisting matter and is foreign to his own substance.”® 

Accordingly, God’s “homogenous” energy (to use St. Maximus’ 
distinction) is revealed in the Church’s experience of divine grace, 
which is uncreated (“heterogenous” to creatures and “homogenous” 
to God) and through which God is “wholly participated in”® and 
“participated singularly by all,”^® remaining simple and indivisible, 


^Scholia on On Divine Names, P.G. 4, 332CD. 

®Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua, P.G. 91, 1268AB. 

®‘*.,. (God) who is wholly participated by all the worthy in a beneficent 
manner.” Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua, P.G. 91, 1076C. 

^®Dionysius, On Divine Names, 9, P.G. 3, 825A. 
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offering to the communicant that which He (God) possesses “by 
nature” except “essential identity”” and elevating man to the rank 
of “communicant of the divine nature,” according to the word of 
Scripture (II Peter 1:4). On the other hand, the revelation of 
God’s energy in essences “heterogenous” to God is seen in the 
character of beings as “creatures,” created by divine energy. The 
personal logos of these “creatures” (a logos of power, wisdom 
and art),” even though it is “characteristic” to each one of these 
creatures, in terms of the infinite variety of essences, reveals 
the “singular wholeness” of the one divine energy and witnesses 
to the one, simple and indivisible God.” 

As for man, we can probably say that the concept of “homo¬ 
genous” energy is applicable to the power of love and to the 
erotic ecstasy of self-giving in terms of which the existential truth 
about man is made “known.” This is the mystery of the human 
nature and of the human person as singular otherness—when man 
“totally belongs to the loved one and is willingly embraced by him 
entirely.”” This “homogenous” energy, however, interprets also 
the reality of the human body in terms of the singular otherness of 
each person: the body is par excellence the personal differentiation 
of the physical energies,” the possibility of a meeting and a com¬ 
munion between the created energy of the human essence and the 
uncreated energy of the Grace of God.” As for the revelation of the 
energy of man trough the “heterogenous” essences of man, it con¬ 
cerns the variety of human “creations,” in the works of human 
art, wisdom, and power.” 

The fundamental fact observed and verified in the distinction 
of St. Maximus between the “homogenous” energy of an 
essence or nature and its “heterogenous” appearance is that 
both of these forms of expressing the energy reveal the nature or 
essence as the “singular” and “unified” content of the person. The 
personal differentiation of the physical energies (the uniqueness and 
dissimilarity of each human body, as well as the absolute otherness 


““The person deified by grace is all that God is, except the essential 
identity.” Maximus the Confessor, To Thalassios 22, P.G. 90, 320A. 

““The created things are indicative of power and wisdom and art, but 
not of essence itself.” Basil the Great, Against Eunomius 2, 32, P.G. 29, 
648A. 

“See Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua, P.G. 91, 1257AB. 

“Maximus the Confessor, Theological Chapters 5, P.G. 90, 1377 AB. 

“See Gregory of Nyssa, On the Creation of Man, VI, P.G. 44, 140. 

“See Gregory of Nyssa, Catechetical Oration VI, P.G. 45, 27D-28A. 

“See Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius I, P.G. 45, 38IB. 
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of each erotic event and the differentiation of “creative” expressions, 
for example, the music of Bach from the music of Mozart or the 
painting of Van Gogh from that of Goya) distin^ishes the nature 
without dividing it, it reveals the manner by which nature fa—and 
this manner is its personal singularity and otherness. The energies 
or distinctions disclose and reveal the catholicity of nature, as con¬ 
tent of the person. 

In the distinction of nature and energies Orthodox theology 
sees the very presupposition for a knowledge of God, as well as 
of man and of the world. If we reject this distinction and if we 
accept, with the Roman Catholics, the intellectual leap to the essence 
itself—an active divine essence—then the only possible relation of 
the world to God is the rational connection between cause and ef¬ 
fect, a connection that leaves unexplained the ontological reality 
of the world, the formation of matter and its essential character. 

For Orthodox theology matter is not a reality that simply has 
its cause in God. Matter is the substantiation of the will of God, 
the result of the personal energy of God; and it remains “active” 
as the revelatory reason of divine energy. St. Gregory of Nyssa 
says that “all things were not reshaped from some subsisting matter 
into phenomena, but the divine will became the matter and the es¬ 
sence of creation.”^® The will of God is an act, and the act of God 
is His word, “for in God the act is word.”^® The word of God 
which expresses His will “is substantiated directly as a substance 
and a formulation of creation.”®® 

Matter, therefore, constitutes the substantiation of the divine 
will. The logoi of matter, that is to say, its “types” or “forms,” 
reflect the creative logoi of the divine conceptions and volitions 
In its own organic content, matter is the result of the union of 
“rational” qualities whose convergence and union defines the sub¬ 
stance of sensory things.®® The “rational” formulation of matter 
refutes from the start the ontic autonomous character of “things”; 
matter is not the what of physical reality, the material which re¬ 
ceives “shape” and “form” to reveal the essence, but the convergence 
of the “rational” qualities, their coordination into the how of a 


^^Homily on I Corinthians 15, 28, P.G. 44, 1312A. 

^®Gregory of Nyssa, On the Hexaemeron, P.G. 44, 73A. 

®®Basil the Great, Against Eunomius, P.G. 29, 736C. 

**St. Gregory of Nyssa, On the Hexaemeron, P.G. 44, 73C: “For some 
reason the effective power of each product is made into energy.** 

^*See Gregory of Nyssa, On the Hexaemeron, 7, P.G. 44, 69C and On 
the Soul and Resurrection, P.G. 46, 124C. 
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unique harmony which constitutes the “type” or the “form” of 
things. The whole cosmic reality, the innumerable variety of kinds 
of essences are not the what of objective observation and rational 
conception; they are not the abstract effect of a rationally con¬ 
ceived active cause, but the how of the “personal” harmony of 
“rational” qualities, “a musical harmony constituting a controled 
and sublime hymn to the power which controls the universe.”®® 

This continuously active “personal” harmony of the world re¬ 
veals the direct and energetic presence of God in the world as 
personal will and energy (and not as essence). It is an endlessly 
active invitation to a personal relationship with the personal God- 
Logos through the logoi of things. This active invitation is not es¬ 
sentially identified with the one who invites nor with the energy of 
the caller; the reason and the will of God is not identified with the 
created things themselves, just as the will of the artist is not iden¬ 
tified with the product of his art, with the result of his personal 
creative energy. But the work of art is the substantiation and in¬ 
carnation of the personal reason and will of the artist; it is the 
active call and possibility of a personal relationship with the creator 
through the logos of his creations. The work of art is in essence and 
in energy different from the artist (“the art in the artistic” is one 
thing, and quite another is “the art in the person who undertakes 
it,” as St. Basil points out).®^ Therefore, the work of art represents 
and reveals the unique, the dissimilar and unrepeatable personal 
logos of the artist. Without personal relation, without a personal 
acceptance of the logos embodied in the work of art, the latter re¬ 
mains a neutral and uninterpreted object: the logos of the artist 
remains inaccessible, the truth of the “thing” uninterpreted, the 
experience of the personal presence, the personal uniqueness and 
dissimilarity of the artist unattainable. 

It is clear that the inference from the personal harmony and 
beauty of creation to the personal presence of the creator God- 
Logos is neither self-evident nor automatic nor simply rational; it 
is a moral—dynamic movement of participation in the “benevolent” 
personal divine energy, an acceptance of the invitation which sub¬ 
stantiates the beauty of nature—a moral movement of catharsis, a 
gradual and dynamic illumination of the mind, “to be surprised 
and to understand... to be lifted up from knowledge to knowledge, 
and from vision to vision, and from understanding to understand- 


^^Gregory of Nyssa, On the Inscriptions of the Psalms, P.G. 44, 441B. 
^^On the Holy Spirit, P.G. 32, 180C. 
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ing.”"^ The end (always endless) of this dynamic vision of the 
world is a revelation, through beauty, of the triune character of 
divine energy, “beautifying creation triunely.”^® The beauty of crea¬ 
tion is not the single-dimensional logos of a creative cause, but 
the revelation of the unified and at the same time triune mode of 
the divine energy which reflects the mystery of the singular and 
triune mode of existence of the divine life.^^ 

The problem of the knowledge of God, but also of man and 
the world—of knowledge as direct personal relationship and exis¬ 
tential experience or knowledge as abstract intellectual approxima¬ 
tion—depends on the acceptance or the rejection of the distinction 
between essence and energies. The acceptance and rejection of this 
distinction represents two fundamentally different visions of truth, 
two noncoinciding “ontologies.” This does not mean simply two 
different theoretical views or interpretations, but two diametrically 
opposite ways of life, with concrete spiritual, historical and cultural 
consequences. 

The acceptance of this distinction between essence and energies 
means an understanding of truth as personal relationship, i,e, as 
an experience of life, and of knowledge as participation in the truth 
and not as an understanding of meanings that result from intel¬ 
lectual abstraction. It involves the priority of the reality of the 
person to every rational definition. In the infinite terms of this 
priority, God is known and communicable through His incom¬ 
prehensible uncreated energies, remaining in essence unknown and 
incommunicable. That is to say, God is known only as a per¬ 
sonal revelation (and not as an idea of “active” essence), only as 
a triune communion of persons, as an ecstatic self-offering of loving 
goodness. The world also is the result of the personal energies of 
God, a “creation” revealing the person of the Logos, witnessing to 
the Father through the grace of the Spirit, the substantiated in¬ 
vitation of God to relation and communion, an invitation which is 
personal and therefore substantiated “heteroessentially.” 

On the contrary, the rejection of the distinction between essence 
and energy means exclusion of catholic-personal experience and 
priority of the intellect as the way of knowledge, reducing truth to 
a coincidence of thought with the object of thought (adaequatio rei 
et intellectus) an understanding of nature and person as defini¬ 
tions resulting from rational abstraction: the persons have the 

*®Isaac the Syrian, Ascetical Writings, Letter 4 (ed. Spanos), p. 384. 

*®Didymus the Blind, On the Holy Trinity 2, 1, P.G. 39, 452A. 

*^Maximus the Confessor, To Thalassios, P.G. 90, 296BC. 

®®See Thomas de Aquino, Quaest. disp, de veritate, qu. I, art. 1. 
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character of relations within the essence, relations which do not char¬ 
acterize the persons but are identified with the persons in order to 
serve the logical necessity of the simplicity of the essence. Thus, 
finally, God is accessible only as essence, Le, only as an object of 
rational search, as the necessary “first mover” who is “unmoved,” 
that is “pure energy,” and whose existence must be identified with 
the self-realization of the essence. The world is the result of the 
“first mover,” even as the grace of God is the result of divine es¬ 
sence. The only relation of the world with God is the connection 
of cause and effect, a “connection” that organically disengages God 
from the world: the world is made autonomous and subjected to 
intellectual objectification and to (useful) expediency. 

The problem of the distinction between essence and energies 
determined definitely and finally the differentiation of the Latin 
West from the Orthodox East. The West rejected the distinction, 
desiring to protect the idea of simplicity in the divine essence, since 
rational thought cannot accept the antinomy of a simultaneous 
existential identity and otherness, a distinction that does not mean 
division and fragmentation. For the western mind (expressed either 
with the directness of Thomistic rationalism or with the subordina¬ 
tion of the patristic texts to a priori interpretations, as in the case 
of Fr. Garrigues) God is defined only in terms of His essence; what¬ 
ever is not essence does not belong to God; it is a creature of God, 
the result of divine essence. Consequently, the energies of God are 
either identified with the essence, which is active {actus purus), 
or else any external manifestation of theirs is regarded as neces¬ 
sarily “heteroessential,” Le. a created result of the divine cause.*® 

This means that, in the final analysis, the theosis of man, his 
participation in the divine life,*® is impossible, since even grace, 


*®Sec Thomas de Aquino, Summa Theologica I, 25, 1; Summa contra 
Gentiles II, 9. 

®®See the text of the Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi of Pope Pius 
XII (in the publication La Foi Catholique—Textes doctrinaux du Magistdre 
de r Flglise, Paris, 1961, p. 364): “Ce qu* il faut rejeter: tout mode d’union 
mystique par lequel les fiddles, de quelque fa^on que ce soit, d6passeraient 
I’ordre du cre6 et s’arrogeraient le divin au point que meme un scul des 
attributs du Dieu 6ternel puissc leur etre attribue cn proprc.” Cf. also the 
eastern view recorded by Gregory of Nyssa, On the Beatitudes VII, P.G. 44, 
1280C.D.: “Man escapes from his own nature, becoming an immortal from 
a mortal that he is, and from one who has a price on his head to a 
priceless one, and from a temporal creature to an eternal one, being 
man becoming wholy god... For if that which God is by nature. His 
property, is given by grace to man, then what else but a certain equality 
of honor is professed by virtue of the relation?” 
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the “sanctifier” of the saints, is itself an effect, a result of the divine 
essence. It is created, even though “supernatural,” as western 
theologians have rather arbitrarily defined it since the ninth century.®^ 

It is characteristic that Fr. Garrigues avoids defining divine grace 
as created, but insists on the effective character of grace (on the 
causalite de grace) that brings about the “state” {habitus) of virtue. 
In the text of Fr. Garrigues, the state of grace is deprived of any 
semblance of personal participation in the personally active divine 
grace. The “state” is simply the effect of the causal character of 
grace and is realized as an objective change of the human inten¬ 
tion.®* The “realism” of theosis for Fr. Garrigues is only a realism 
of intention;®® it is understood in terms of moralistic categories,®^ 
a rationalistic “improvement” of the human character that has 
Christological content only as a pattern of the obedience of Christ. 

The notion of divine energy as a causal-creative act (acte de 
causaliti creatrice) as well as the notion of divine grace as a causal 
presupposition of the habit of intention {causaliti de la grace--- 
habitus intentionnel de la grdce) exhaust, in Fr. Garrigues study, 
the relation of God with the world and of God with man in an 
entirely external and only rationally conceived aitiological connec¬ 
tion, Out of these objectified and deterministic relations there ap¬ 
pears for the Orthodox Christian the nightmarish danger of an im¬ 
personal acceptance of God, an ontically absolute and active es¬ 
sence that moves the mechanism of a deterministic “philanthropy,” 
which destroys the truth of the person. 

After reading Garrigues’ study, one remains with one simple 
question: How is it possible, especially today, for a Roman Catholic 
scholar to ignore the historical consequences for western Christendom 
of the rejection of the distinction between essence and energies? 
How is it possible to discover new arguments for the defense of 
a theological position for which the West has paid such a tragically 
heavy price? It is not my desire to refer to historical events, such 


®‘See M.-D. Chenu, La Thiologie au douzi^me si^cle, Paris (ed. Vrin), 
1966, p. 294. See also La Foi CathoUque, p. 321: “La grace est gratuite et 
surnaturelle,” where the relative reference to the dogmatic sources of the 
Roman Catholic Church are cited. Also, J.-H. Nicolas, Dieii connu comme 
inconnUj Paris, 1966, p. 218f. 

®®Op. cit., p. 289. 

®®See p. 294: ..le r6alisme de la divinisation: I’etre intentionel n’est 
pas moins reel que I’etre entitatif.” 

®^See p. 291: “A partir de Thabitus de la grace, la charit6 informe de 
rint6rieur toute la vie vertueuse de Thomme qui manifeste ainsi la 
ressemblance divine.” 
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as the drama of the Middle Ages in the West, centered upon the 
desacralization of the world by means of Thomistic theology, the 
tragic opposition on the part of a multitude of mystical and “un¬ 
derground” heresies that sought hopelessly somehow to rediscover 
sanctity in the created world, the austere and consistent process that 
led from Thomism to Descartes and from Descartes to the con¬ 
temporary technological rape of physical and historical reality. The 
transference of the knowledge of God from the realm of direct 
personal manifestation through the natural energies to the level 
of intellectual and rational approximation of an “active” divine 
essence, had as unavoidable results the sharpest antithetical separa¬ 
tion between the transcendent and the immanent, the “banishment” 
of God into the realm of the empirically inaccessible, the schizo¬ 
phrenic divorce of faith from knowledge, the successive waves of 
rebellion in western man against the theological presuppositions of 
his own civilization, the rapid fading away of religion in the West 
and the appearance of nihilism and irrationalism as fundamental 
existential categories of western man. 

But the whole of this historical drama—which would require 
lengthy studies to be analyzed systematically and which had been 
foreseen by the Orthodox theologians of the East in the fourteenth 
century with astonishing lucidity—is being lived today by the Roman 
Catholic Church in its own body. During these last decades, all 
of us have been following with pain the tremendous weakening 
and disintegration of the Roman Catholic Church: its internal 
fragmentation, the loss of its authority, its theological disorientation. 
The crisis engulfs millions of people in total confusion over their 
personal life: without goals and without an existential hope, with¬ 
out a spiritual community which could serve as a psychological 
balance to the loneliness of the great cities, and without a vision 
of personal life as something other than biological survival and 
economic well-being. 

With these given facts, one would expect Roman Catholic 
theologians to turn their attention to those means and to those 
criteria that could reveal a solution to this nightmarish crisis. If 
they did so, they might discover, particularly in the theology of 
St. Gregory Palamas and in the councils of the fourteenth century, 
not only the interpretation but also the solution of the drama that 
torments them. Instead of this, studies such as that of Fr. Garrigues 
show Roman Catholic theologians to be fettered to a new kind 
of sterile scholasticism that threatens Orthodox theologians of the 
so-called Neo-Palamite school with the anathemas of the Sixth 
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Ecumenical Council (see p. 296 of Fr. Garrigues study). 

Personally, I like to believe that this defensive return to scholas¬ 
ticism is merely an exception. The greatest asset of our theological 
generation is awareness that one cannot do theology on the level 
of abstract categories. We now know well that the crisis of our 
civilization is a crisis in the theological presuppositions upon which 
this civilization has been founded; we know that our theological 
“views'* have direct and practical consequences for either the ruin, 
or the salvation of man. And this awareness, no matter how 
costly it might be, is, indeed, “a great lesson.” 

Athens, February, 1975 
(Translated from the Greek 
by Rev, Peter Chamber as) 
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Notes and Comments 


THE FORTY-FIRST ALL-UNION CONGRESS OF 
THE EVANGELICAL BAPTISTS OF THE SOVIET UNION 

The Congress met in Moscow from 11 to 13 December 1974. 
Hence this report may appear to be too dated. But it is difficult 
to be up-to-date with events dealing with Christians in the USSR: 
even such official publications as The Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate (Orthodox) or The Fraternal Messenger (Bratskii 
Vestnik^Bsiptist) come off the press with many months delay and 
reach our North American shores even later. Moreover, some of 
the material of the Congress, as published with surprising openness 
in the January-February 1975 issue of Bratskii Vestnik, deserves 
to be noted and analyzed, particularly in a comparison and juxtaposi¬ 
tion with the official Orthodox Church and its, alas extremely rare, 
sobers or councils. 

In contrast to the Orthodox sobers, the Baptist Congress gives 
the impression of much greater openness, wider scope of discussion, 
or rather presentation of topics, and of being an essential body of 
the church, rather than performing largely ceremonial functions and 
unanimously approving foregone conclusions, as the Orthodox 
ones do in the Soviet Union.^ 


^To be sure, there is no sign of debate or controversy at the Congress 
either. Elections of members to the administrative bodies were unanimous, 
with a single list of candidates. But, as reported in Bratskii Vestnik, the 
Congress was preceded by 59 provincial conferences, where the controversial 
issues apparently had been discussed, delegates elected and main guidelines 
for the Congress set. In contrast, the 1971 Orthodox Sober was preceded 
only by a conference of bishops (with all ruling bishops participating). 
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The Congress roughly coincided with the thirtieth anniversary 
of the formation of the All-Union Council of the Evangelical 
Christian-Baptists (VSEKhB in the Russian acronym). Hence its 
opening report, by I. G. Ivanov, Congress chairman, was a review 
of the history and development of the church. He mentioned the 
three important dates in this history of the unified church: 1945— 
amalgamation of the Evangelical Church with the Baptist one; 
1947—“Christians in the Apostolic Spirit,’* or most of them, joined 
the group; and 1963—most of the German Mennonites in Siberia 
and Central Asia joined.* He also briefly raised the theological is¬ 
sues of spiritual unity: in prayer, in the eucharist, in baptism and 
in the Holy Spirit, and said that progress in all these areas leaves 
much to be desired. But by far the most interesting and informative 
was the report by A. M. Bychkov, the Soviet Baptist General 
Secretary, analyzing the five-year period from 1969 to 1974 in 
the life of the church. 

First of all, some vital statistics, which can never be found in 
the publications of the Moscow Patriarchate, were revealed in his 
report. The Baptist Church runs Bible correspondence courses of 
two years in duration each, apparently irregular ones, for Bychkov 
mentions only two graduations in the five-year period, in 1970 
and 1974: 95 and 84 graduates respectively. During the same 
five-year period there were 429 pastoral and 286 diaconate ordina¬ 
tions. He further complains about the shortage of pastors (again, 
a subject never discussed by the leaders of the Russian Orthodox 
Church) and says that many communities have no pastors, while 
others use unordained ones. In the Ukraine more than 25% of all 
pastors are unordained. If we assume that the average pastoral 
tenure is 35 years and that 100 to 110 pastors are ordained per 
annum, and add the 25% unordained, we achieve the approximate 
projected figure of 4,500 pastors actually functioning in the USSR 
today. From further figures on the Baptist communities given by 
Bychkov it can be assumed that the average size of a community 
is 350 members. If we assume that there is one pastor per com¬ 
munity, then the total number of members should be about 1,500,000, 
considerably above the normally reported figures of 400,000— 
800,000. If the latter figure corresponds to reality, then our 


where the debate and discussion took place and all the decisions were 
made, whereupon the Sobor itself was largely ceremonial. See, for instance: 
“Un eveque russe parle du Concile de Zagorsk: Interview de rArcheveque 
Basile (Krivocheine),” Episkepsis, No. 35, Geneva, 20 July 1971, pp. 9-15. 
^Bratskii Vestnik, 1, 1975, pp. 17-21. 
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calculation should represent the pattern of growth of the Baptist 
Church in the USSR in the next 35 years, if present figures are 
maintained. As these represent only the baptized members (the 
Baptists accept only adult baptism), the number of associates 
visiting the prayer houses but not yet initiated, and children, should 
swell this figure to at least 4,000,000—5,000,000. Indeed, an 
impressive record in a state of militant atheism! 

Though, typically for the Soviet Union, Bychkov gives no 
absolute figures on the circulation of the periodical Bratskii Vestnik, 
nor on the actual number of functioning Baptist communities, 
which can only approximately be deduced in the above fashion, 
he says that in 1974 the circulation increased by 1,000 copies per 
issue, and that during the five-year period over fifty Baptist com¬ 
munities received licences, i.e, were either newly established or 
simply legalized by the State, while twenty-two were closed in the 
rural areas. This he attributes to urbanization and the migration 
of Baptists from the rural areas to the cities. This may partly be 
so, but the decline appears to be too large for this explanation 
alone, for old people do not migrate and even for the young ones 
migration is extremely difficult, owing to severe restrictions on 
the movement out of collective farms. More likely here we are 
dealing with the effects of the dying out of the old generation 
and the oft-reported moral disintegration of the country-side popula¬ 
tion, which equally affects the Orthodox Church: while there is a 
growing religious revival in the cities, especially among the intelli¬ 
gentsia, the village kids, brought up under persistent propaganda 
that religion is a sign of backwardness and not seeing its refutation 
in the appearance of intellectuals in the churches as the city working 
class does, drift away from religion.® At any rate, there is a net 
gain of about 30 legalized Baptist prayer houses in the five-year 
period whereas the Orthodox Church could report (if it did) 
only net losses in churches open for service.^ Not a single new 
Orthodox community was allowed to open. 

Among other achievements of the Baptist Church are mentioned 
the publication of a collection of spiritual songs with musical scores 


®There have been many samizdat reports on this subject of moral dis¬ 
integration of the post-collectivization village. See also the writings of G. 
Pomerants in his Neopublikovannoe, Frankfurt/M., 1970; and Solzhenitsyn’s 
essay “Obrazovanshchina” in Iz-pod glyb, Paris, 1975. 

^For instance, recent reports on the closing of a church in Zhitomir and 
of the Dormition Cathedral in Vladimir: The Orthodox Church, No. 2, 
Feb. 1974, and No. 8-9, August-September, 1975. 
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in 1973; the publication of 20,000 copies of the New Testament; 
and the permission given by the Soviet authorities to issue the same 
in the German language for the Baptists and Mennonites of German 
background, who, for instance, constitute 40% of all the Baptists 
of Kirgizia in Central Asia. 

The issue of the schism with the other Baptist group, “The 
Council of Churches of Evangelical Christian-Baptists” (EKhB 
in short), was also discussed in Bychkov’s paper, in contrast with 
the 1971 Orthodox Sobor, where no such controversial issues 
were raised, and at which a number of reports from dissenting 
Orthodox priests and laymen were ignored/ The schismatic Baptist 
group arose shortly after certain innovations were brought about 
in the official Baptist administration in 1961, at the same time 
that the Orthodox Church was put under pressure to change its 
statutes. The Baptist authorities at the time ordered their com¬ 
munities to refrain from baptizing new members, from all missionary 
activities, efc.® Bychkov does not discuss the reasons for the schism 
but only mentions that it arose partly through the fault of the 
preceding leaders of the Baptist central administration. In this 
connection he also admonishes local Baptist churches who have 
used their right of excommunication too liberally: in the five-year 
period 5,000 persons were readmitted to the church after having 
been excommunicated earlier, while 4,000 members were excom¬ 
municated anew. He suggests a limitation to this characteristically 
Baptist habit of excommunicating members as if it were a question 
of an administrative punishment of a club member. He recom¬ 
mends that excommunication be applied only in cases of immoral 
behavior, major heresy and rejection of Christ, but not for simple 


®See, for instance, V. Osipov’s samizdat Veche, No. 2, 19 May 1971, 
Radio Liberty Archive (AS) No. 1020, pp, 33-47: an appeal to the Sobor 
signed by a Moscow Priest Nikolai Gainov and three lay Christians raised 
doubts about Metropolitan Nikodim’s orthodoxy as a theologian and asked 
the council to analyse several controversial topics. Another letter, while 
having strong anti-Semitic overtones, raised very topical issues, such as the 
fall of morality and ethics, and suggested ways of curing these problems 
by expanding church education and mission. Signed by a Zagorsk priest 
Petukhov, a monk Varsonofii Khaibulin (a graduate student at the Theolog¬ 
ical Academy of Zagorsk), and a layman, the second letter appeared in 
Veche, No. 3, 19 July 1972, AS 1108, pp. 62-67. Veche also published the 
information that Khaibulin was expelled from the Academy as a result 
of his letter. The issues were not included in the Sobor’s agenda but were 
discussed unofficially between sessions. 

®M. Bourdeaux, Religious Ferment in Russia, London: Macmillan, 1968, 
pp. 20-124. 
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dissent or for ‘‘organizational issues.’*^ That the instrument of 
excommunication has been widely applied to the dissident Baptists 
is clear from the context. Bychkov states that their number has 
grown in the five years from 17,000 to 18,000. In addition, there 
are 18,500 “Christians of Evangelical Faith” who are not in union 
with the official Baptist Church and of whom there were only 
15,000 five years earlier. He appeals for Christian love and tolerance 
towards these “schismatics” and enumerates the initiatives that had 
been taken by VSEEdiB towards making peace with them and 
bringing them back into the fold. His assurance that it is the 
schismatics who refuse to have their communities legally licensed 
by the secular authorities, while the latter are willing to do so, is 
highly suspect: multiple samizdat documents issuing from the Baptist 
schismatics allege exactly the opposite.® If we add to this a number 
of cases in the Orthodox Church in which petitions signed by 
thousands of believers failed to secure either the opening of a 
new church or simply the survival of a church under the threat 
of closure,® the likelihood appears to be that Bychkov is not telling 
the truth. It is unlikely that a religious group having decisively 
entered on the road of martyrdom over ten years ago would now 
agree to rejoin the Baptist “Mother-Church” which is engaged in 
half-truths and plain lies. Once one has sacrificed so much for 
the sake of truth, the inner freedom achieved is too sweet to 
sacrifice for the more comfortable existence under moral com¬ 
promise. Nevertheless, the appeal for toleration and love expressed 
by Bychkov can only be welcome, as well as his frank admission 
that there are many members of the dissident EKhB in prison, 
and that the VSEKhB has succeeded in securing the release of 
“many of them” by appealing to the Soviet Supreme Court.^® 

At this point, it is worth noting that the Orthodox Church of 
Russia shows greater love and toleration of its critics. None of 
them have been excommunicated, none defrocked. Only two, to 
our knowledge, Eshliman and Yakunin, have been deprived by 
the Patriarchate of the right to celebrate as priests. On the other 


’’Bratskii Vestnik, p, 49. 

®Numerous samizdat letters, including a Zaiavlenie (a report addressed 
to Kosygin, the Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers) from the 
EKhB community of the K. Liebknecht Village in the Kursk Oblast; 1 July 
1973; AS 1377, p. 3. 

®For instance, samizdat appeals of 1,500 Orthodox Christians of Gorky 
and a similar number of Naro-Fominsk asking for the opening of churches 
there: AS Nos. 197 and 599. There are many other documents of this sort. 

^^Bratskii Vestnik, pp. 49-53. 
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hand, the Patriarchal Church has been firm in excommunicating 
apostates, as in the case of Professor Osipov in 1960/^ But we 
have yet to hear of cases of intercession by the present Moscow 
Patriarchate on behalf of its own imprisoned laymen and clerics, 
not to mention the isolated groups, called “True Orthodox Church,” 
which (like the EKhB in regard to VSEKhB) are in opposition 
to the official Orthodox Church of Russia and are mercilessly 
persecuted/^ 

In practical matters, in its press and conferences the Orthodox 
Church has pursued the policy of secretiveness. Why the difference 
from the Baptist Church? Why is the Baptist Church permitted to 
publish 20,000 Gospels for a membership one quarter that of the 
Orthodox Church while the latter is permitted to publish only 
5,000? Is it a sign of greater subservience on the part of the Orthodox 
leaders, a sign of their inner demoralization after the compromises 
of Metropolitan Sergii and the horrible purges and persecutions of 
the 1920’s, 1930’s and 1960’s? But the Baptists have suffered no 
less in the persecutions of all these periods, except the first one, 
when the Soviet State was rather tolerant of all the splinter groups, 
sects and minor religions in order to crush the main one, Orthodoxy. 
One could argue that the Orthodox Church was not accustomed to 
the position of an underdog after having been the state church 
under the Old Regime, hence its inability to survive as a strong 
organization under the Soviets, while the Baptists suffered years of 
tsarist persecutions before the Soviet ones, hence the inability of 
the Soviet state to subjugate them. But the very same Congress 
and the materials in the January 1975 issue of Bratskii Vestnik 
show that the Baptist leadership is at least as sycophantic towards 
the Soviet regime as the Orthodox leadership. In all the proceedings 
of the Congress and in telegrams to the Soviet government it is 
stated and restated how much freedom the October Revolution gave 
to the churches(!), how much at one the Christians are with the 
whole domestic and foreign policy of the Soviet leadership, etc}^ 

It appears to this author that the reasons for preferential 
treatment of the Baptists, the official ones that is, lie elsewhere: 

1. The most important reason is the perseverence of the 
schismatic EKhB and the world publicity that it has managed to 
achieve for itself via its virulent samizdat, which includes at least 


Bourdeaux, Patriarch and Prophets, London: Macmillan, 1969, 

p. 64. 

^^Struve, op, cit., 245-250. 

^^Bratskii Vestnik, pp. 13-16, 38-42. 
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two underground printing presses turning out scores of thousands 
of Gospels and Bibles/^ In view of its existence and the world 
attention given to the plight of the schismatic Baptists, the govern¬ 
ment wants to show how tolerant it is towards the officially loyal 
ones. 

2. There has always been much more sympathy towards 
fellow-Protestants in the predominantly Protestant America than 
towards the “strange-looking” Eastern Orthodox. Thus, in the 
contemporary spirit of detente, the Soviets see more profit in 
favoring the Baptists. 

3. However large, active and influential the Baptists may be, 
historically and culturally they remain on the fringes of Russian 
society. Russian culture is an Orthodox culture. Hence, however 
passive and loyal the Orthodox Church in Russia may be, the regime, 
with its anti-cultural, materialistic, nationally rootless ideology of 
Marxism-Leninism, will tend to regard Orthodoxy with particular 
hostility.^® 

4. Finally, Marxism-Leninism, a theory of Western origin 
with a deep-seated contempt for Eastern Europe (right from the 
writings of Marx), will consciously or subconsciously have more 
kinship with a Western than with an Eastern religious tradition. 

It may be of interest to note that for the first time, official 
Orthodox observers, in the person of Metropolitan Yuvenalii, the 
head of the Foreign Relations Department of the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate, and two priests, v/ere present at the Baptist Congress. 
Bychkov had quite a few words of praise for the Orthodox Church. 
He praised Metropolitan Filaret (Drozdov) for his role in the 
first publication of the Bible in the secular Russian language 100 
years ago. He praised the Orthodox Church for its role in the 
World Council of Churches, namely for its appeals to turn the 
Council from its current social priorities to spiritual and theological 
ones. He also spoke very favorably of the group of scholars at the 


samizdat EKhB report on the arrest of clandestine Bible printers 
and seizures of the printing press on 24 October 1974 in the Latvian SSR 
says that 30,000 newly printed Gospels were then seized by the KGB. As 
the report was printed typographically, it appears that at least another 
clandestine EKhB printing press exists in the USSR. See the next in 
Vestnik RKhD, No. 115, 1, 1975, pp. 221-33. 

^^The regime is as hostile towards Roman Catholicism as towards Or¬ 
thodoxy, but largely because: (a) Roman Catholicism has its base and 
highly centralized administration outside of the borders of the communist 
dominions (Rome); (b) its tradition of organized penetration in secular 
organizations is too competitive for the totalitarian regime. 
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Leningrad Theological Academy that was set up in 1969 to begin 
a new translation of the Scriptures. Is this just a new phase in the 
politics of inter-church relations, or is this a manifestation of a 
true rapprochement between the Orthodox and the Baptists, of 
which the persecuted dissident Orthodox samizdat writer Levitin- 
Krasnov wrote some time ago?'® 

In the same passage Mr. Bychkov admitted that the Baptist 
Church in Russia was lacking in trained theologians and in scholars 
with any knowledge of ancient languages, hence it could not 
participate in such work as the translation of Scriptures. In fact 
this low intellectual niveau may be another of the many reasons 
why the Soviet leadership may consider the VSEKhB a lesser 
threat to Marxist ideology than the Orthodox Church, which has 
begun to attract many, and particularly young, intellectuals, scholars 
and scientists. 

All this, however, does not justify the Russian Orthodox 
Church leadership in its passive and subservient behavior. The 
Congress of the Baptist Church seems to demonstrate that in the 
present conditions the Orthodox Church leadership could at least 
insist on a right to revert to the sobornosf principle, proclaimed 
nearly sixty years ago. But most probably it would have to fight 
particularly hard even for minimal concessions, given the weak¬ 
ness and lack of unity of the Orthodox voice in the free world 
and given the traditional Western bias against Orthodoxy. For 
unlike the Baptists and the Jews, the Orthodox Church in Russia 
has none of those active and influential advocates in the West 
who are always ready to arouse Western public opinion, to which 
the Soviet leaders are so vulnerable. Thus our own Orthodox 
passivity and divisiveness here in the West are much to blame also. 

—D. Pospielovsky 


^«See his Letter to Pope Paul VI, Moscow, 1967, AS 389. The whole 
theological tone and thrust of Bychkov’s paper was very moderate and 
sober, with none of the sectarian elements often associated with the 
Baptists. He mildly criticized the charismatic (Pentecostal) movement, ap¬ 
parently affecting some Baptist communities, and urged greater concentra¬ 
tion on the Christian essentials of spirituality, eucharist, prayer and 
mutual love. 
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